A conservative 250,000 Fair-goers viewed the Ohio Canned Foods Exhibit at Ohio State Fair, examined raw products (fore- 
ground), handled the canned items, and drank free tomato juice. 


Ohio Fair Exhibit 
Attracts Thousands 


By RAYMOND H. BLACKMORE, Ph.D. 
Extension Horticulturist, 
Food Processing, O.S.U. 


The Ohio Canners Association, cooper- 
ating with the Horticulture Department, 
Ohio State University, vividly portrayed 
the story of “Ohio Canned Foods” at the 
largest Ohio State Fair ever held. 655,- 
272 people visited the 1956 Ohio State 
Fair from August 24 through August 31. 
Conservative estimates indicated that ap- 
proximately 250,000 Fair-goers viewed 
the Ohio Canned Foods Exhibit. Tomato 
juice, ice-cold, was provided at intervals 
as an extra dividend to the folks passing 
through the Ohio Canned Foods Exhibit. 


The designer and person responsible 
for the Ohio Canned Foods Exhibit was 
Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Horticultural Prod- 
ucts Division, Horticulture Department, 
Ohio State University. Dr. Gould, the 
students majoring in Horticultural Prod- 
ucts, and several representatives from 
the Ohio Canners Association assembled 
and constructed the Ohio Canned Foods 
Exhibit. There were eight distinctive dis- 
plays in the exhibit. These included: a 
large six-foot map of Ohio showing the 
location of Ohio canneries; a 12-foot 
scale model tomato juice factory; a to- 
mato juice dispenser; a display showing 
the styles and types of sweet corn proc- 
essed in Ohio; a display showing the four 
phases of canning—production, process- 
ing, quality control and sales; a slide 
projector displaying 24 typical instru- 
ments used in quality control evaluation; 
a display congratulating the Food and 
Drug Administration on its Fiftieth 
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Anniversary, and the display of more 
than 500 canned items processed by mem- 
bers of the Ohio Canners Association. 


The large map of Ohio, showing the 
locations of the food processors in Ohio, 
had five different-colored bulbs, each rep- 
resenting a different classification of food 
processor. Red bulbs indicated processors 
of tomato and tomato products; orange 
bulbs indicated tomatoes and other vege- 
table processors; yellow bulbs indicated 
sweet corn processors; green bulbs indi- 
cated pickle, sauerkraut, fruit or pre- 
serve processors. White bulbs indicated 
specialty products or custom canneries. 


The model 10-ton per hour tomato juice 
factory, 12 feet long and 3 feet wide, was 
built to the scale of % inch per foot and 
was incased behind glass windows. Plant 
machinery, office equipment and plant 
personnel were also built to scale. Twelve 
plant operations were demonstrated in 
their proper sequence by means of flash- 
ing lights. These operations were: re- 


_ceiving, washing, inspection, chopping, 


pre-heating, extraction, pasteurization, 
filling, closing, cooling, labeling, and 
warehouse storage. 


The tomato juice dispenser, a typical 
fountain juice cooler, was placed under 
a large reproduction of a bright red to- 
mato, and the filling of the dispenser was 
carried out behind the tomato. Tomato 
juice was given out at regular intervals 
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on a first-come, first-served basis, the 
juice being provided through the cour- 
tesy of the Ohio Canners Association. 


A picture-window display of sweet corn 
indicated the types and styles of sweet 
corn processed in Ohio. These included: 
cream-style yellow corn; cream-style 
white corn; whole-kernel yellow corn; 
corn grits, and cornmeal mush. The dis- 
play was framed with ears of fresh sweet 
corn which revealed the high quality of 
Ohio-grown sweet corn. 


The display showing the four major 
phases of a canning operation consisted 
of four groups of blown-up pictures de- 
picting each phase, i.e., production, proc- 
essing, quality control, and sales. Each 
phase was captioned with a large colored 
box - light spelling out the particular 
phase. An additional display on quality 
control was presented by means of an 
automatic slide changer exhibiting 24 
typical pictures of instruments used by 
the food processor for quality control 
evaluation. 


The Ohio Canned Foods Exhibit also in- 
cluded a display congratulating the Food 
and Drug administration on its 50th An- 
niversary. The display centered around 
the theme that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is for “Your Protection.” 
Appropriate leaflets were available em- 
phasizing this topic. 


The main attraction of the exhibit was 
the display of over 500 items of canned 
fruits and vegetables processed by mem- 
bers of the Ohio Canners Association. 
The canned products were displayed on 
open shelves, thus allowing Fair-goers 
the opportunity to pick up the items and 
examine them. Leaflets listing the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Canners Association, 
showing the products processed and their 
brand names were provided as hand-outs 
to all persons passing through the Ohio 
Canned Foods Exhibit. 
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BEANS 


The Teasdale Packing Co., Mountain 
View, Calif. introduces a new label for its 
long established lines of quality merchan- 
dise under its own brands. The self sell- 
ing package shown above has found wide- 
spread market and consumer acceptance. 
This new improved Teasdale design fra- 
tures crisp legibility coupled with direct 
color vignettes in the 3D effect. Labels 
by Muirson Label Co., Inc. 


7-UP IN CANS 


Anchorage, Alaska, became the first 
city in the world to pack 7-Up in cans 
when the carbonated beverage organiza- 
tion selected the twelve-ounce flat top can 
made by Continental Can Company to 
service its markets here, both military 
and civilian. Although soft drinks in 
cans are not new, this marks the first 
time that 7-Up has been sold in metal 
containers. Anchorage was chosen for 
the debut because of its ideal location 
for servicing Army, Navy and Air Force 
installations in the Pacific area. 

Soft drinks in cans are growing in pop- 
ularity in the United States and are now 
a staple in military commissaries and 
post exchanges overseas. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


and 


PACKAGES 
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FLEXIBLE MULTIPLE PACKAGING — 
Can Band Loader, above, packs up to 50 
can band cartons a minute, and handles 
two, three and four can multiple-unit 
packages. It is designed by Container 
Corporation of America, which believes 
many canners will use the machine for 
introduction of special promotions in mul- 
tiple packaging. Canners lease the ma- 
chine by the month as they need it. It-is 
also available permanently as part of 
medium speed production lines. One oper- 
ator can handle two machines, designers 
say. Since cans are fed and loaded auto- 
matically, an operator merely keeps the 
carton hopper full. 


iPleiffers 
COLE SLAW 


DRESSING 


| 


Pfeiffer’s Food Products, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York, announce the addition to their 
salad dressing line of a new Cole Slaw 
Dressing. 


The 12 oz. rectangular jar follows te 
roneral shape of their other salad dress- 
ing bottles which include Chef, French, 
Danish Blue Cheese and Non-Fattening 
salad dressings. Jar designed and pro- 
duced by Brockway Glass Company, Inc., 
cap by Columbia Specialty Company and 
labels by Sale Lithograph Company. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, 
is launching a $2 million advertising cam- 
paign for its canned and frozen Ameri- 
can-Oriental foods, which will include full 
page four-color Ads. in “This Week” 
Sunday supplement, and “Reader’s Di- 
gest”, and additional Ads. in “Good 
Housekeeping”, and other magazines, 
newspaper color Ads., and time over CBS 
radio network. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Chicago, handles the account. 


JELLY BASE—The introduction of “Mrs. Stewarts” instant jelly 
base featuring four different flavors in 6-ounce cans has been 
announced by Keith Stewart Fruit Products, Inc. of Chicago. 
Packed in 202 x 314 containers supplied by American Can Com- 
pany, the new product is being test-marketed in Detroit and 
Canada. National distribution is planned through chain and 


wholesale distributors. 


The packers pointed out that there is a constantly growing 
demand by homemakers to provide their households with larger 
stocks of canned food supplies. Each 6-ounce can makes four 
8-ounce glasses of jelly and takes only several minutes to prepare. 

The jelly base is “economical and ideal for large families where 
a constant supply of this type of product is desirable,” the packer 


said. 
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MEETINGS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


The 50th Anniversary Convention of 
the National Canners Association will be 
held during the four-day period, Satur- 
day, Feburary 16, through Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1957, at The Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. Members of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association 
will stage their annual exhibit during the 
same period and on Wednesday morning, 
February 20. The National Food Brok- 
ers Association will hold its annual con- 
vention during the same period, with its 
business session on Saturday, February 
16. 

The N.C.A. Convention Program is so 
arranged that most of each Convention 
day will be open for canners to meet with 
their sales representatives and to attend 
the Machinery and Supplies exhibit. 


Certain N.C.A. activities will precede 
the Convention, as in the past. The Ad- 
ministrative Council and the Board of 
Directors and several Association com- 
mittees will meet on Thursday and Fri- 
day, February 14 and 15. 


Four public general sessions will be 
held, one each morning of the Convention, 
from 10 o’clock to 12 noon, with persons 
of national reputation in the fields of 
research, agriculture, marketing and 
sales as the principal speakers. Luncheon 
technical meetings, which will be open 
to all canners and others interested, will 
be held from noon until 2 o’clock. 


The pattern of Convention events gen- 
erally follows the arrangements in recent 
years, the principal deviations being that 
N.C.A. committee meetings and technical 
meetings will be confined to the break- 
fast and lunch hours, and no activities 
will be held during the Convention period 
after 2 p.m. 

The tentative daily N.C.A. schedule fol 
lows: 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
8:00-10:00 A.M.—N.C.A. Nominating 
Committee Meeting 
10:00-12:00 M.—N.C.A. Annual Meeting 
12:00-2:00 P.M.—N.C.A. Labeling Com- 
mittee Luncheon 
Evening—Old Guard Banquet 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

8:00-10:00 A.M. — N.C.A. Legislative 
Committee Breakfast 

10:00-12:00 M.—N.C.A. Research Meet- 
ing 

12:00-2:00 P.M.—N.C.A. Claims Com- 
mittee Luncheon 

Evening—N.C.A. 50th Anniversary Re- 
ception and Banquet 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


8:00-10:00 A.M.—N.C.A. Statistics Com- 
mittee Breakfast 
N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee 
Breakfast 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Wholesalers Plan To Assist 
Retailer Explansion 


Wholesale grocers who have become a 
strong force in helping retail grocers be- 
come independent supermarket operators 
will intensify these activities in the 
future. 

“The Mid-Year Meeting of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation held at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia last 
week in August, authorized the immedi- 
ate study of joint efforts to facilitate the 
financing of independent retailer expan- 
sion,” reported Ralph B. Johnson, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Association. 
“A Committee to be appointed by Presi- 
dent R. L. Montgomery, Jr. will outline 
the possibilities of pooling the financial 
resources of NAWGA members for a new 
type of wholesale grocer sponsored inde- 
pendent supermarket development cor- 
poration,” he added. Mr. Montgomery, 
President of the Wm. Montgomery Co., 
Philadelphia declared that the project 
will soon get under way. 


The new program was adopted follow- 
ing a session on retail store financing in 
which Ben Katz, Springfield Sugar and 
Products Co., Clem Krekeler, Tom Boy 
Inc., Pete Lord, Lee and Cady, Buddy 
Robson, Schuhmacher Co., Dave Rosen- 
blum, Golden Dawn Foods, Norman 
Sharfman, New England Grocery Sup- 
ply Co., Ed Stedman, Sr., Stedman Co. 
and Art Wilson, Grainger Bros Co., gave 
case histories of recent successful retail 
store expansion financing. 


George D. Holden, Chief of the Finan- 
cial Section of the Small Business ad- 
ministration, Richmond, Virginia out- 
lined SBA policies for making loans for 
retail food store expansion. 


Paul S. Willis, President of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America and T. G. 
Harrison, Chairman of NAWGA’s Trade 
Relations Committee and -President of 
Super Valu Stores Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
ported on a recent meeting of the two 
groups at which trade promotions were 
discussed. Willis stated that food 
manufacturers are cooperating with 
NAWGA’s Committee in seeking to bet- 
ter trade conditions and desire to con- 
tinue such efforts constructively in the 
future. 


FROZEN FOODS 
IN EXPANSION PLANS 


Frozen foods are important in whole- 
sale grocery expansion plans and inde- 
pendent grocers are not getting their 
share of this new business, Curtis 
Rogers, Executive Vice-President of 
Market Research Corp. and A. E. 
Stevens, Vice-President, Minute Maid 
Corp., reported. 

In 1955 frozen food represented about 
4 percent of total grocery store sales or 
about $1,750 million. It also represented 
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the fastest growing commodity group in 
the grocery business, Rogers said. 

Frozen food production has doubled 
since 1950 and quardupled since 1945, 
he said. Specifically frozen vegetables, 
fruits, poultry and _ seafoods have 
doubled. Frozen orange juice has tripled 
in volume and specialties nine-fold. With 
4 billion pounds of products sold, five out 
of six families bought some frozen foods 
during 1955. Of great significance is the 
fact that more than half of the families 
buy either frozen vegetables, juices, meat 
pies or dinners during the average 
month. 35 percent of all the families buy 
some frozen vegetables at least once a 
month; 31 percent buy some frozen juice 
and 15 percent of all families buy some 
frozen meat pies or frozen prepared din- 
ners. This means that 25 million families 
are now regular customers for frozen 
foods, Rogers said. 

“Frozen food consumers are much bet- 
ter than average grocery store custom- 
ers,” Rogers reported. With about half 
of consumers using frozen foods, it is 
found that frozen food customers spend 
approximately 55 percent more for all 
their groceries. 

“Since 1950 we have had a 42 percent 
increase in the number of grocery, deli- 
catessen and country general stores 
equipped with frozen foods cabinets. To- 
day 69 percent of these stores have some 
frozen food cabinets and they account for 
93 percent of the grocery business. 89 
percent of the total independent grocery 
volume is accounted for by stores equip- 
ped with frozen foods cabinets,” Rogers 
reported. 


CABINET SPACE 


Of the 300,000 grocery stores in the 
country 83 percent are classified as inde- 
pendent grocers with an annual volume 
of less than $100,000. 11 percent are 
independent grocers with a volume of 
more than $100,000 and 6 percent are 
chain stores. 


“We analyzed the linear feet of cabi- 
net space available in larger independent 
and chain stores,” Rogers continued. “We 
found that the difference between larger 
independents and the chains lie in the 
share of those stores that have 30 linear 
feet or more of cabinet space. 15 percent 
of the more than $100,000 a year inde- 
pendents have 30 feet or more. This com- 
pares wtih 42 percent of all the chains in 
the country with that amount of space. 

“On a pound basis, advertised brands 
now account for about 44 percent of the 
frozen juice business. Brands account 
for 60 percent of the frozen vegetable 
business and nearly 70 percent of the pre- 
cooked meat pies and prepared dinners. 
Advertising and promotion can be ex- 
pected to play an increasingly important 
role in the future marketing of frozen 
foods”, Rogers concluded, 
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USDA PRODUCTION REPORT 
PRINCIPAL CROPS FOR PROCESS- 
ING AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1956 


The prospective 1956 tonnage of eight 
important vegetables for commercial 
processing is about 32 percent more than 
the 1955 production and 35 percent above 
the average for the preceding 10 years, 
according to the USDA Crop Reporting 
Board. The indicated 1956 tonnage of 
these crops, based on September 1 con- 
ditions is 7.37 million tons. This com- 
pares with 5.58 million tons obtained in 
1955 and an average of 5.46 million tons. 
These estimates cover all of the vege- 
tables for processing (canning and freez- 
ing) regularly estimated by the Board 
except asparagus, open-market purchases 
of cabbage, for kraut, pimientos, cucum- 
bers for pickles and fall spinach. The 
eight crops estimated on September 1 
usually acount for about 90 percent of 
the total tonnage processed. 

On September 1 the total indicated 
United State production of snap beans 
for processing of 346,500 tons is 12 per- 
cent larger than the 1955 production of 
309,980 tons and 39 percent above the 
average of 248,700 tons. Total indicated 
production of sweet corn for processing 
of 1,590,900 tons exceeds last year’s pro- 
duction of 1,173,800 tons by 36 percent 
and the 10-year average production of 
1,284,000 tons by 24 percent. Total ton- 
nage of processing tomatoes indicated on 
September 1 of 4,331,200 tons is 34 per- 
cent above last year’s production of 
3,230,140 tons and 40 percent more than 
the average of 3,086,900 tons. 

On September 1, 1956 the season’s first 
indication of lima bean production by the 
Crop Reporting Board indicates a total 
of 112,240 tons which, if realized, will 
exceed the 1955 production of 87,470 tons 
by 28 percent and the 10-year average of 
78,190 tons by 44 percent. The September 
1 indicated production of beets for can- 
ning in 1956 of 202,200 tons is 45 percent 
above the 139,000 tons in 1955 and 43 per- 
cent above the average of 141,000 tons. 

The September 1 indicated production 
of cabbage for sauerkraut grown under 
contract is 156,700 tons. Last year 90,300 
tons were obtained. The 10-year average 
is 100,100 tons. 

The September 1 condition of cucum- 
bers for pickles is reported at 76 percent, 
the same condition as for 1955 on that 
date. The average is 75 percent. The 
first estimate of production of cucumbers 
for pickles will be released in November. 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 10—Limas: 
Moving in large quantities. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Snap: Packing 
continues on a limited basis. Many plants 
are finished while others are running part 
time and will continue for the next couple 
of weeks. Frost on Sunday night caused 
some damage in Central New York. It is 
reported many acres were lost; damage 
was spotty. While frost hit other areas 
in Western part of state, have been un- 
able to find anyone who feels there was 
any real damage. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 11—Limas: Had 
some rain but total amount is below nor- 
mal. Record low temperatures with freez- 
ing in Northern section. Number of sec- 
tions had frost damage. 60 percent har- 
vested with yields reported at 125 percent 
of normal and expectations of 75 percent 
pack if further mildew can be prevented, 
and no early frost. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 11— Snap: Rainfall 
in most areas ranged from one-half to 
1% inches and though it slowed harvest- 
ing, was felt to be helpful in most cases. 
Over the weekend the temperatures drop- 
ped to as low as 40 with one report of 
light frost on the Western Shore of Mary- 
land. Average temperatures for the week 
were between 65 and 70 degrees. On the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia the first pick- 
ing has been disappointing with low 
yields because of blossom drop in earlier 
heat, but better yields are expected on 
next picking. Good on Western Shore of 
Maryland but harvesting slowed down 
because of cool weather. Rain helped late 
beans. Still good in New Jersey. 


Limas: Yields of 1800 to 2000 pounds 
with good quality. Some downey mildew 
present but clearing up. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 11—Snap: Scattered 
frost and rains last week with below nor- 
mal night temperatures. Some frost dam- 
age. A few plants will operate for an- 
other week. 


Limas: Excellent quality with yields 
of 1500 to 2400 pounds per acre. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 8 — Wax: 
Weather has slowed maturity on late 
planted fields. Frost will determine ton- 
nage on these fields. 
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CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 10—Sweet: 
Harvesting of yellow is practically over 
while harvesting of white is about two- 
thirds completed in commercial areas of 
Northeast. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, Sept. 8 — Sweet: 
Acreage is up from last year, which was 
below normal. Quality is excellent—high 
to fancy, yields are normal. 


INDIANA, Sept. 11— Light rains and 
moderate temperatures. Pack completed 
except in Southern section, which will 
finish next week. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, Sept. 6 — Sweet: 
Yields and quality above average. Packs 
have been completed. 


MINNESOTA, Sept. 11—Low night tem- 
peratures. Below normal averages have 
retarded pack causing delay. Expect to 
finish from September 20 to 27. Quality 
very good but yields dropping off at this 
time, which is normal. No serious insect 
damage. Estimate pack of 8,600,000 cases. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., Sept. 3—Last year 
we suffered from the drought, this year 
have suffered from too much water, 
though our crop generally is better than 
last year, and we will get more cases in 
the can, primarily because we have more 
acreage. Exceedingly spotted in this area. 
Suffering from too much moisture and 
too cool weather. At the present time, if 
cold weather continues, there is a serious 
question as to what will happen to our 
later crops. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Delayed in ripen- 
ing but packers getting into high gear. 
Excellent quality but cannot harvest full 
crop until late fall. 


OHIO, Sept. 11—Below normal tempera- 
tures down to 40 degrees with scattered 
light rains. Excellent: quality with 2 to 
2% ton yields. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 11—Finishing up 
with high quality. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 11— Sweet: Yellow 
variety about over with more to go on 
white variety in upper portion of Mary- 
land; Central Shore plants finished. Cool 
weather holding off harvest in Western 
Maryland with rains helping late corn. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 11—Fields too wet to 
harvest and estimate up to 10 percent 
bypassed. Two-thirds finished with yields 
dropping off but still better than normal 
at 3 to over 4 tons per acre. Expect a 10 
million case pack if frost holds off. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 8 — Sweet: 
Pack now 70 percent completed. Weather 
in the next 10 days will determine how 
much of the last 30 percent will be har- 
vested. Heavy rainfall early in the week 
caused serious production problems. Ex- 
tremely cool weather. Yields now drop- 
ping off somewhat. Substantial acreage 
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will probably have to be bypassed if rains 
continue in this area. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11— Sweet: Sunday 
night frost caused some damage in Cen- 
tral New York. It is reported that sev- 
eral hundred acres were lost. Cool 
weather has held corn back and several 
processors have just started packing this 
week. Quality is excellent, but must have 
a real break in weather conditions the 
rest of this month in order to get the 
crop harvested. 


TOMATOES 


FOWLER, COLO., Sept. 2—Our acreage is 
up from last year and crop at this time 
is in good condition. Late fall will mean 
high yield. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 10 — Now 
about 90 precent harvested. Continued to 
move in considerable volume on the lower 
Peninsula. In the Northern Part of the 
Peninsula and in North Central Mary- 
land, where about half the crop has been 
harvested, movement was at its peak. 
Cool weather and possibility of early 
frost still present a threat to the crop in 
these Northern counties. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., Sept. 7—In 1955 we 
had 250 acres, in 1956—350 acres. In 
1955 we averaged 4.6 tons per acre with 
poor quality. In 1956 we estimate 9 tons 
per acre with quality fair to good. In- 
ternal color isn’t what it has been in past 
years. 


INDIANA, Sept. 11—Still showing some 
early blight with cool weather retarding 
maturity. One section only getting 5 tons 
per acre. Must go to October 10 with 
favorable weather to get a normal crop. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., Sept. 7 — Cold 
weather retarded ripening. Fruit being 
picked is pale and canners are having 
trouble with color. Crop outlook will be 
shorter than earlier predictions unless 
we have late frost. 


BLUFFTON, IND., Sept. 10—Crop was in- 
jured in June due to excessive rains. 
Have good quality fruit in deliveries but 
are 45 percent of last year to date. Must 
have favorable weather to October 10 to 
equal last year’s pack. Our yield will be 
80 percent of last year, at most. 


MUNCIE, IND., Sept. 6—Crop about one 
week late. Operating 75 percent of capa- 
city as of this date. Quality excellent. 
Prospects good if frost holds off till Octo- 
ber 10. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, Sept. 6—Cool weather 
has not been conducive to ripening. Pros- 
pects appear to be about 60 percent of 
normal. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Sept. 5—250 percent 
compared to last year. 


WOODBINE, MD., Sept. 8— Vines look 


good but late. 5 to 7 tons will be the 
limit. Too much cool weather. 
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BLISSFIELD, MICH., Sept. 6—Need two 
to three weeks of warm weather. Fair 
to light tonnage. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Weather has been 
very cool and precipitation has been way 
above average for the past two weeks. 
Tomatoes have taken the worst beating. 
Several areas report large amount of 
early blight. Vines in many fields were 
completely gone and no fruit had even 
been picked. Rains have hampered spray- 
ing and fruit isn’t ripening. No one run- 
ning full time yet. It’s about the worst 
situation we’ve seen since 1947 when 
blight destroyed most of crop. Odds are 
definitely against ever geting a pack this 
season. Processors are of the opinion 
they won’t get the crop processed before 
the frost deadline. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Cool weather de- 
layed ripening with plants operating part 
time on light deliveries. Fear of frost. 


OHIO, Sept. 11—Retarded in Northern 
section where they expect only 70 per- 
cent of crop. Rest of state getting nor- 
mal yields, good quality and high recov- 
ery. 


BRYAN, OHIO, Sept. 6— Have packed 
only 30 percent as much as we had at 
this time last year. Cold weather is slow- 
ing the ripening. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 11— Harvest in 
volume but color off somewhat. One area 
short, and all are tight for pickers. If 
frost holds off expect to average 8 tons 
per acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 11—Need warm 
weather without rain. Tomatoes are on 
the vines but will need four weeks of 
warm weather to get them ripe. Fair 
quality but poor color due to heavy vines 
and wet conditions. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 11—Eastern Shore of 
Virginia reports 5 to 6 ton average 
yields. 10 tons per acre reported on 
rounds on the Peninsula with 12 to 13 
tons per acre on plums. Jersey reports 
12 to 13 tons per acre on rounds. For 
most part, yield in cans has been very 
low. Plants beginning to close in Central 
part of Shore. One large packer, operat- 
ing about 60 percent of normal for this 
time, reports shortage of peelers and 
pickers. Drop in temperature in New 
Jersey the last few days has retarded 
ripening and color, but picking in fair 
quantities with fair to good quality. 


OTHER ITEMS 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, Sept. 8 — Potatoes: 
Plantings are above last year but normal 
for area. Yields are estimated at normal 
with quality above normal. This can be 
changed by the weather. We have been 
having unseasonable light frosts. Heavy 
frost could change entire picture. 


HAMPTON, IOWA, Sept. 6—Pumpkin: 
Prospects are for excellent quality. Pack 
potential is slightly above average. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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INSECTICIDE AFFECT 
ON FLAVOR 


Vegetable canners may run into trouble 
with flavor differences—usually undesir- 
able ones—due to certain insecticides and 
types of application is the conclusion 
from almost four years of taste-testing 
research by K. G. Weckel, John Birdsall, 
and R. K. Chapman, University of Wis- 
consin vegetable and foods researchers. 
Some 200 people served as testers in 
these experiments. 


While some canned vegetables were 
very sensitive to insecticides, others 
weren’t harmed. For instance, no in- 
secticide or type of treatment seemed to 
affect the flavor of canned snap beans or 
tomato juice. 


There’s not much trouble with canned 
carrots, onions, and potatoes, either. 
However, lindane in the soil gave a 
poorer flavor to all three of these can- 
ned vegetables, and lindane applied to 
foliage made canned potatoes taste dif- 
ferently. Chlordane foliage sprays gave 
an off-flavor to canned onions, and a 
chlordane soil treatment changed the 
flavor of canned potatoes. 


Canned squash was affected unfavor- 
ably by soil applications of dieldrin and 
endrin and by foliage applications of 
endrin and lindane. 


But pumpkins, sauerkraut, and beets 
were the most sensitive of the canning 
crops tested. Endrin soil applications af- 
fected all three, while endrin applied to 
foliage harmed the flavor of beets only. 
Lindane on foliage or soil harmed the 
flavor of the beets and sauerkraut. 


Heptachlor soil treatment gave an off- 
flavor to sauerkraut and pumpkin, while 
heptachlor on beets improved the flavor 
slightly. However, canners may not 
welcome the flavor change since it may 
cause troublesome temporary modifica- 
tions of the canning procedure to main- 
tain a standard degree of sweetness in 
their product. 


Chlordane, either on soil or foliage, 
harmed the taste of-canned pumpkin. So 
did aldrin or dieldrin applied on the foli- 
age. An aldrin soil treatment gave an 
off-flavor to sauerkraut. Toxaphene soil 
or foliage treatments were the only ones 
tested that had no effect on any of the 
vegetables. 


Rates of insecticide application used in 
this research were about four times nor- 
mal, the researchers say. But they don’t 
feel that this margin of safety is too 
large. 


Growers definitely shouldn’t use an in- 
secticide on their crop if it’s likely to 
cause an off-flavor, the researchers warn. 
This may cause some difficulties in insect 
control, but the final result will be higher 
quality products for the American con- 
sumer, and thus will benefit all canners 
and producers in the long run. 
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Canners Exhibit at Fair—Twelve can- 
ning companies participated in an ex- 
hibit in the Indiana State Fair which at- 
tracted the attention of thousands of fair 
goers. Those companies who praticipated 
are: Blue River Packing Company, But- 
terfield Canning Company, Illinois Can- 
ning Company, R. W. Jones Canning 
Company, Klondike Canners, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Morgan Packing Com- 
pany, Naas Foods, Regal Foods, Kenneth 
N. Rider Company, Stokely-Van Camp, 
and the G. S. Suppiger Company. Roscoe 
Fraser of Purdue, assisted by field men, 
and Stokely and Libby, were responsible 
for the display. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation, Chi- 
cago canners, processors, and distrib- 
utors of food products, has announced 
the appointment of Fred K. Crosby as 
President of Ocoma Foods Company 
Division, succeeding Homer C. Sheridan, 
who has retired, but who will continue to 
serve as a Director and consultant. Wil- 
liam E. Carey, formerly Director of Sales 
for Ocoma, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Vice-President in charge of sales and 
advertising. James A. Langley has been 
appointed Southern Regional Sales Man- 
ager for Consolidated Food Processors, a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Foods Corpo- 
ration. 


Friday Canning Corporation, New Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin—In memory of its Pres- 
ident, Carlton A. Friday, who passed 
away a year and a half ago, through the 
Friday Foundation, has set up a $10,000 
Trust Fund with the University of Wis- 
consin Foundation, the income from 
which is to be used for annual scholar- 
ships to students majoring in Food Tech- 
nology at the University of Wisconsin. 
Under the Trust agreement, the Wiscon- 


sin Canners Association shall determine. 


the amount of the annual scholarship 
award and the individual to whom the 
scholarship is to be granted. 


Ac’cent-International Division of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion has appointed Ted Pancerz as Do- 
mestic General Sales Manager, where he 
will supervise all sales and promotion 
activities in Ac’cent’s food processing, in- 
stitutional and retail divisions, and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago. 
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Morgan & Sons Canning Company, 
Cayuga, Indiana, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paskal-Morris Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and J. E. Kite Brok- 
erage Company, of Cincinnati, to repre- 
sent them in their respective territories. 


National Food Brokers Association— 
The following companies have been ad- 
mitted to membership: Sam Wolff, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Kilander & Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Thomas 
J. Brady Company, East Orange, New 
Jersey; and Anderson & Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Chun King Sales—Dr. E. W. Eickelberg 
of Fairmont, Minnesota, former Re- 
search Director and later Production 
Manager for the three plants of the Fair- 
mont (Minn.) Canning Company, and 
Plant Manager for Stokely-Van Camp, 
has been appointed Plant Manager of 
Chun King Sales’ newly acquired Jack- 
son, Ohio plant. Chun King announced 
the purchase of the building with 94,000 
square feet of floor space on an 11 acre 
site, last June. The plant already is in 
operation for limited warehousing and 
distribution of Chun King products. 


American Home Foods, a subsidiary of 
American Home Products Corporation, 
manufacturers and distributors of Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee Products, G. Washington 
coffee, broths and seasonings, and other 
products, has announced the promotion 
of Charles H. Thomas, from Treasurer to 
Staff Vice-President; William D. Pratt 
from Comptroller to Treasurer; and 
Stanley J. Komada from Assistant Comp- 
troller to Comptroller. 


Pfaudler Company, Rochester, New 
York —C. Wendell Beck has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s Dairy, 
Food and Machinery Department, effec- 
tive September 1. His assignment in- 
cludes a long term analysis and study of 
this phase of the Pfaudler business. 
Among the products marketed through 
the company’s Dairy and Machinery De- 
partment, are milk storage tanks, a fill- 
ing machine capable of filling such con- 
tainers as baby food jars at the rate of 
1200 per minute, and one of the newest 
products, the outsert applicator which 
affixes advertising and promotional leaf- 
lets to the exterior of containers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Tuna Canners Cited — Federal Trade 
Commission has charged almost the en- 
tire West Coast tuna industry with con- 
spiracy to fix prices and shut out compe- 
tition. Accused by FTC are the Califor- 
nia Fish Canners Association, Inc., Ter- 
minal Island, California, and its mem- 
bers; Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Astoria, Oregon; and three 
area unions, affiliates of either A.F. of L. 
or I.L.U., and several associations of 
tuna boat owners. The canners were 
accused of conspiring to fix prices for 
canned and frozen tuna and to suppress 
competition, principally through nego- 
tiation with the boat owners association 
to fix prices paid to the association mem- 
bers for raw tuna when the unions then 
enter into working agreements with the 
boat owners on the basis of the fixed 
prices. The parties have been granted 30 
days in which to answer the complaint. A 
hearing is scheduled in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, November 19, before the FTC 
Hearing Examiner. 


The Thornton Canning Company, Thorn- 
ton, Calif., has brought out a new fruit 
Juice item, breakfast cocktail. This is 
a blend of orange and apricot juice, en- 
riched with vitamin ‘“C”. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion—Dr. Donald H. Hale (Colonel, re- 
tired, U. S. Army) will join the Central 
Engineering department of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation at San 
Jose on October 1, 1956, where he will be 
associated with FMC’s expanding pro- 
gram in the studies of Food Irradiation, 
according to Executive Vice President 
Ben C. Carter. Dr. Hale, who holds a 
Ph.D. degree in physics and mathematics 
from the University of California, comes 
to FMC direct from the Army Chemical 
Center, Maryland, where he has just re- 
tired as Commander, Chemical Warfare 
Laboratories. He has extensive experi- 
ence in radiological research and devel- 
opment activities with the Army Chemi- 
eal Corps, Washington and as Com- 
mander of Dugway Proving Ground, 
Utah. He is a member of the American 
Physical Society and has published arti- 
cles in the fields of gaseous electronics, 
geophysics and atomic radiation protec- 
tion. He is also the discoverer of what is 
known in gaseous electronics as_ the 
“Hale Effect’. 
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Comstock Foods, Inc. is launching a 
campaign for pie fillings using full page 
four-color space beginning in September 
in “Life”, “Good Housekeeping”, and 
“Better Homes and Gardens”. The initial 
campaign will feature Comstock’s pie- 
sliced apples. The company has rede- 
signed its labels for its entire line of pie 
fillings to present the products uniform- 
ly as a family. 


Stockholders of R. C. William & Com- 
pany, New York City, have elected Ferdi- 
nand W. Michel head buyer for the con- 
cern. All officers and directors of the 
company were reelected. The officers in- 
clude: Louis J. Daidone, Chairman of the 
Board; Michael J. Curley, President and 
Treasurer; James E. Hilborn, First Vice- 
President; Gordon R. Sawyer-Dolby, 
Vice-President; William M. Adshead, 
Secretary; James C. Webster, Assistant 
Secretary; and William T. Alexander, 
Assistant Treasurer. Hugo F. Jaburg 
continues as consultant. 


The Central Valley Empire Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 368, Fresno, Calif., is 
sponsorjng the National Fig Harvest 
Fiesta in September, the highlight of 
which is cash prizes for fig recipes. There 
are prizes for the most interesting recipe 
using figs, including one of $50.00 for the 
best recipe using canned kadota figs and 
one for the best recipe using dried figs. 


HIGHER VOLTAGES ADVISED 
FOR CANNERIES 


Canneries with 800 horsepower load 
and with a capacity to grow, should adopt 
480 utilization voltage, R. S. Wilson, of 
the Processors and Growers Association, 
Richmond, Calif., told the Summer and 
Pacific General Meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, recently. 

Twice as much load can be accommo- 
dated at the same expense if the utiliza- 
tion voltage is 480, Mr. Wilson told an 
industrial power systems symposium in 
a paper, “Adequate Capacity in Elec- 
trical Services and Distribution Switch- 
gear for the Cannery.” 

It will be less expensive to wire the 
plant for 480 volts in the beginning, 
rather than start at 240 volts and con- 
vert later to the higher voltage, he said. 

Some of his other observations were: 
The cost of a minimum primary service 
with secondary metering will be inter- 


_ mediate between the cost of 240 and 480 


volt service, but is capable of twice the 
load; company ownership of all high volt- 
age equipment, including transformers, 
will secure a rate sufficiently favorable 
to-pay out the cost in a reasonable time 
and this will be the most desirable de- 
sign; in a widely scattered plant primary 
distribution with local unit substations 
will provide greater flexibility and reduce 
long low-voltage feeders; adequate in- 


terrupting capacity must be provided 
in the switchgear and protective devices. 

“Many other factors have to be kept 
in mind when choosing one of the many 
possible solutions,” he said. “Only a com- 
prehensive knowledge of plant conditions 
and management policy can assure that 
a properly engineered design will pro- 
vide the plant with capacity adequate for 
the present load and future growth.” 


TIN PLATE PRICE BOOST 


U. S. Steel Corporation has announced 
that the price of tin plate will be in- 
creased slightly more than 1 percent for 
the six month contracting period begin- 
ning November 1. Other producers are 
expected to follow suit. Can companies 
are presently negotiating with labor and 
are unable to say at this time whether the 
increase will be reflected in can prices. 


CANNED FIG STANDARDS 


The proposed Definition and Standard 
of Identity for Canned Figs (TCT 
7/23/56, p. 8) will become effective 60 
days after September 8, the date on 
which they appeared in the Federal Reg- 
ister, unless within 30 days from that 
date objections shall be filed in quintupli- 
cate with the Hearing Clerk, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Room 
5440, 330 Independence Avenue, South- 
west, Washington 25, D. C. 


Factors controlling Your PROFITS! 


(1) . . How Many Cases of Quality Products Per Ton— 
(2). . Your Cost of Raw Products Paid To Growers— 


IF you discover an excess of chaff and pods mixed with the peas and lima beans 
you thresh—and quite a few are damaged and split—the fault may lie in your 


viner ! 


HAMACHEK VINERS 
—are designed to deliver superior yields, both in quantity 
and quality, and without additional labor or operating ex- 
pense. Relatively small savings on an hourly basis actually 
produce hundreds of dollars extra per viner each season. 


Write For Bulletin Covering Complete Facts 


THE CANNING TRADE 


When the viner threshes only the harder peas or 
beans that shell out easier, it’s costing you money. 
PROFITS come from saving the most tender kind that 
yield higher quality to sell at a higher price. 


Your 


Established 1880 


September 17, 1956 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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When faced with a challenge to advance 
canning technology still further, the 
scientists of American Can Company 
have repeatedly answered “‘Can do!” 
For instance, they pioneered the first 
commercial use of cans with plain differ- 
entially coated tin plate bodies and 
enameled #25 electrolytic tin plate ends. 


COME TO 


THE CANNING TRADE - September 17, 1956 


The oval that stands for “Can do!” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Extensive test packs have proved these 
lower-cost containers successfully pre- 
serve the good quality of pears. 
* * * 

This spirit of accomplishment has been 
of untold benefit to canners, and has 
helped make the Canco oval a symbol 
of leadership! 


FIRST! 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Post Labor Day Pickup Fails To Develop— 

Eastern Tomatoes Selling—Corn Pack Run- 

ning To Better Grades—Beans Moving— 

Salmon Undertone Strong — Citrus Mostly 

Unchanged—Pushing For Fruit Shipments To 
Beat Threatened Dock Strike. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Demand in can- 
ned foods thus far has failed to show the 
pick-up which had been looked for im- 
mediately after Labor Day, and it is evi- 
dent that distributors are planning to 
“make haste slowly” in buying for re- 
quirements for the closing quarter of the 
year and early 57. There was some pick- 
up in activity in tomatoes in the Tri- 
States, with considerable business re- 
ported reaching that area from buyers 
who would normally draw supplies from 
the midwest, where the price basis cur- 
cently is much higher than in the East. 


THE OUTLOOK — With “seasonal 
paper” still tight and promising to con- 
tinue so, distributors are expected to hold 
down inventories to bare minimum work- 
ing needs, even at the risk of out-of- 
stocks, and this does not augur for much 
immediate substantial supply accumula- 
tion in the marketing pipeline. It is indi- 
cated that buyers plan to “follow the 
market” on competitive items, after hav- 
ing completed coverage on term con- 
tracts for their needs on advertised 
brands of canned foods. 


TOMATOES — Tomato selling in the 
Tri-States has become a little more com- 
petitive. Canners this week are back to 
$1.20 minimum on standard 303s, after 
some business is understood to have been 
confirmed at $1.171%%. Standard 2%s are 
firm at $1.90 and up, with 10s bringing 
$7.00-$7.25 or better. Chains and jobbers 
who customarily buy their tomatoes in 
the midwest are reaching into the Tri- 
States for supplies, it is understood, 
owing to the price differentials presently 
prevailing. Midwestern canners are hold- 
ing standards at $1 for 1s, $1.382%4-$1.35 
for 303s, $2.30 for 2%s and $8.00 for 10s. 
Indications are that the market in the 
East will firm up further, rather than 
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that midwest quotations will react to a 
more favorable differential. 


CORN—Reports on packing progress 
from the Tri-States bear out earlier pre- 
dictions that the proportion of standards 
in this season’s pack would be unusually 
small. Canners are offering crushed 
golden for prompt shipment at $1.40 for 
fancy 303s, with extra standards at $1.30 
and standards at $1.22% to $1.25. On 
wholegrain, fancy is held at $1.45, with 
extra standard at $1.35 and standards at 
$1.30. In the midwest, fancy cream 
golden 303s are reported available at 
$1.35, with extra standards at $1.25 and 
standards at $1.15, while on fancy whole 
kernel white fancy lists at $1.50 and 
standards at $1.15, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—Offerings of green beans out 
of the Tri-States are a little more liberal, 
with the pack moving well. On competi- 
tive brands, fancy French style green 
303s are reported offered at $1.55 and up, 
with extra standards at $1.25. On fancy 
3-sieve cut green beans 303s list at $1.50 
and up, with 4-sieve at $1.50. Standard 
green beans are holding at $1.05 mini- 
mum. 


RED PITTED CHERRY PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Does not include Pie Filling) 


State (Actual Cases) 

N. Y. and Pa....... 627,922 271,448 
3,175,813 1,922,867 
Wisconsin ............ 782,057 249,962 
Utah and Idaho.... 86,886 100,144 
Wash. and Ore..... 166,788 128,353 
Other States ........ 62,771 75,897 


U. 8. Total........ 4,902,237 2,748,671 
PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


Can Size 1955 1956 

Miscellaneous ...... 7,265 4,177 


U. S. Total........ 4,902,237 2,748,671 


The above report is a summary of the 
1956 red pitted cherry pack. This report 
covers all canners known to have canned 
water and syrup pack cherries this sea- 
son. Sept. 4, 1956. 
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PEAS—Buyers are reported doing a 
little quiet buying of No. 10 peas in the 
East, but canner holdings are well de- 
pleted, and the market is strong. On 
table sizes, movement is routine, with 
standard Alaska 303s holding at $1.15 for 
pod run, with extra standards ranging 
from $1.35 for 3-sieve up to $1.50 for 
3-sieve. On fancy quality, some 2-sieve 
sweets are reported available at $2.25, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES—Maine canners, who are 
currently confirming quarter keyless at 
$7.50 per case, are talking a 50 cent ad- 
vance for the near future if the fish run 
fails to show improvement. Some can- 
neries are remaining shut down, while 
others have been operating only part 
time. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle this 
week continue to note a strong undertone 
on salmon, with prices holding well at 
opening levels and the emphasis upon 
the relatively limited supplies available 
for the trade during the coming market- 
ing season. Distributors, having covered 
urgent needs out of early shipments of 
the new pack, are awaiting further de- 
velopments. 


CITRUS—Buyers have been showing 
more interest in grapefruit sections and 
citrus salad, with indications that the 
carryover may be absorbed before new 
pack becomes available. Current canner 
holdings of sections are reported some 
36 percent smaller than a year ago at 
this time. With labor a major factor 
in packing costs on this fruit, and new 
minimum wage standards coming into 
effect with the new canning season, a 
higher price basis is in prospect. There 
were no changes reported in citrus juice 
quotations during the week. Canners are 
still offering orange juice 2s at $1.30 for 
sweetened and $1.52% for natural, with 
46-ounce at $2.85 and $3.40, respectively. 
On blended juice, 2s list at $1.22%, with 
46-ounce at $2.65, while grapefruit juice 
ranges from $1.00 to $1.02% for 2s and 
$2.10 to $2.15 on 46-ounce. Grapefruit 
sections are held at $1.57% for fancy 
308s in heavy syrup, with light syrup 
pack at $1.55. Choice sections are avail- 
able at $1.45, with broken a dime under 
that figure. On citrus salad, fancy 303s 
command $2.15, with choice at $1.50. 


OTHER FRUITS — There has been 
some pressure for early shipments of new 
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MARKET NEWS 


pack canned fruits from California and 
the Northwest by buyers eager to get ini- 
tial deliveries in their warehouses in the 
event that the dock workers go on strike 
at the end of the month, as appears pos- 
sible. There are no important changes 
reported in the price situation on fruits 
on the coast this week, but buyers are 
keeping a careful check on the market 
in the event that some canners whose 
financing may be a little more precarious 
than the big name packers decide to 
throw a few cars on the market “at a 
price” to raise immediate cash. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Corn Hits The Skids—Tomato Pack In High 

Gear, Weather Causes Concern—Fall Packs 

About To Begin—Cocktail Weakens—Pine- 
apple Moving Well At Current Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The corn market 
hit the skids this week and it hasn’t 
helped a bit to bolster the trade’s confi- 
dence which has been shaky at best. Corn 
prices have been weak for some time and 
this week the price cutting started in 
earnest. Current quotations are now be- 
low cost and it’s beginning to look like 
a repetition of two years ago. The cock- 
tail boys are also at it again announcing 
early shipping allowances effective im- 
mediately which is just another way of 
cutting the price. Where all this will end 
no one knows at present but Chicago buy- 
ers have become ultra conservative under 
the circumstances. 


The tomato pack in the Midwest is 
picking up steam but the entire picture 
is one of uncertainty. Canners are caught 
between the trade who feel prices will be 
lower and a light pack to date with pre- 
dictions of an early frost which would 
bring a decision in short order. The 
weather seems to be all cockeyed lately 
and it wouldn’t surprise anyone to see a 
freeze long before it’s due. The kraut 
pack will be getting under way in an- 
other week or ten days but so far no 
prices on the new pack have been heard. 
However, it seems obvious the new pack 
will bring considerably lower quotations 
than the present day prices which reflect 
a real tight market. Pumpkin too, will 
start going into cans about the same time 
and prices are now being quoted which 
are not too different than those quoted 
last year. 


TOMATOES — Chicago buyers have 
not been in too much of a hurry to buy 
new pack tomatoes and the canning in- 
dustry seems content to go along in just 
a routine manner. There are a lot of 
different opinions as to the ultimate out- 
come of this tomato situation but actu- 
ally it’s still too early to determine just 
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what might happen. The local pack is 
really just getting into high gear but the 
weather has everyone worried. Standards 
are bringing $1.35 to $1.40 for 303s while 
tens are holding at $7.75 and $8.00. Extra 
standards are listed all the way from 
$1.45 to $1.60 and $8.50 to $9.25 but, as 
usual, the quality involved has a lot to do 
with the price. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—This market 
is just about a duplication of the market 
on tomatoes as the final answers still are 
unanswered. Fancy tomato juice is gen- 
erally quoted at $1.30 for 2s and $2.60 
for 46 oz. but there has been some sharp- 


shooting by a few weak sellers. The cat- 
sup market is holding its own having 
been helped considerably by a strike in 
the glass industry which cut off supplies 
of bottles at just the right time. Fancy 
grade is offered at $1.75 to $1.90 for 14 
oz. with tens at $11.00 to $13.00 and here 
again the quality has a great deal to do 
with prices quoted. Weather conditions 
both here and in California from now on 
will determine what happens eventually. 


CORN—Prospects of a bumper pack of 
corn apparently has a few canners wor- 
ried and prices have started to slide. 
Last week one of the packers of a nation- 


A ready market for 


Good Used Machinery 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 


equipment. 


It’s the opportunity for you to 


TURN IT INTO CASH 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 


a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs, state them onthe Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 50c 


Four or more times, per line 40c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 


etc., as words. 


Short line counts as a full line. 


Use a box 


number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 


BALTIMORE, 


20 S. Gay Street 


MARYLAND 
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ally advertised brand cut prices on fancy 
grades by 15 cents a dozen basis 303s and 
that seem to have started the ball a roll- 
ing. Now a buyer can buy fancy corn 
from the independents at $1.85 for 303s 
and $8.75 to $9.00 for tens and that in- 
cludes whole kernel as well as cream 
style. Extra standard is listed at $1.25 
for 303s while standard grade is bringing 
$1.15. The average distributor has no 
confidence whatever in the market and is 
buying no more than is actually needed 
for short term requirements only. 


PUMPKIN—Pumpkin is beginning to 
ripen in the fields and canning should get 
under way in the midwestern states 
sometime between the 20th and the 25th 
of this month. Prices are quite general 
with most canners quoting fancy grade 
at $5.25 for tens, $1.50 for 2's, $1.05 for 
303s and $1.00 for ones. These quota- 
tions are not much different than last 
year’s opening and are expected to bring 
the usual fall rush of business. 


KRAUT—Cabbage cut earlier is now 
in the curing stage and actual canning is 
expected to get under way shortly before 
the end of this month. The market is 
completely bare of kraut at present and 
the new pack will come none too soon. 
Last shipments brought $6.00 for tens, 
$1.85 for 2%s and $1.32% for 303s but 
new prices are expected to be consider- 
ably lower as opening prices last year 
were around $1.35 basis 2's. 


APPLESAUCE — This is one item 
where the buyer will not have his way 
as the apple crop is short and all indica- 
tions point to a much smaller pack as 
compared to last year. No prices have 
been heard here as yet but that they will 
be up sharply no one doubts. Spot sup- 
plies are at a minimum and where they 
are available prices are already up. It 
looks like a tough year where applesauce 
is concerned. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The high- 
light of the fruit market this week was 
the announcement by cocktail canners 
that beginning at once cocktail would 
cost less money. The price reduction came 
in the form of prompt shipment allow- 
ances of 5 cents per dozen on eight ounce, 
71% cents on 303s, 10 cents on 2%s and 
30 cents on tens. It’s still too early to 
judge the trade’s reaction to these lower 
quotations. Otherwise, the fruit market 
is quiet. Early shipment allowances on 
Cling peaches have generally been lifted 
and some apricot canners have advanced 
prices on ’cots. Canning of pears both 
in California and the Northwest is going 
full blast but the pack will certainly be 
down from last year. Prices continue 
unchanged from those last quoted. No 
prune plum prices have been noted as yet 
but are expected almost daily. 


PINEAPPLE—The Hawaiian pack of 
pineapple has reached the midway point 
and it appears obvious the fruit avail- 
able is smaller in size than that of last 


season. Sales to date have been good at 
current prices and another advance in 
pineapple juice prices would not surprise 
anyone. The carryover was nearly 800,- 
000 cases less than last year and that’s a 
lot of anything. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Situation Generally Good—Tomatoes Come 
On With a Rush—Peach Pack Large Despite 
Diversion—Concessions In Cocktail—60% 
Plum Crop—Salmon Season Drawing To A 
Close, Pack Improves, Market Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 14, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Bookings of new 
pack fruits in California are about the 
same as they were last year, to a corre- 
sponding date but shipments on some 
items have slowed down somewhat of 
late. However, some of this is reported 
to be because of a lack of adequate 
steamer space, and other transportation 
difficulties. Some canners are commenc- 
ing to pull off early shipping allowances 
but some complaints are voiced that this 
has not become general. The cling peach 
pack is mounting to high figures and with 
the season coming to a close a diversion 
plan, calling for a set-aside of 10 percent 
of the crop is in effect. Prices are being 
shaded on fruit coektail for early ship- 
ment, but there is no rush of business on 
this item. Pears seem in good shape, with 
Northwest prices slightly higher than 
those prevailing on California pack. To- 
matoes have come on with a rush and de- 
liveries to canners have been more than 
four times heavier than those of last year 
to a corresponding date. There has been 
an interesting volume of business booked 
on some items for early delivery, owing 
to depleted stocks. Canned salmon of the 
new pack is in strong demand, but tuna 
fish continues to drag, despite a lower 
range of prices. 


DRY BEANS—The harvesting of dry 
beans is getting under way in California, 
with canners commencing to give atten- 
tion to arranging for stocks. Small White 
beans of the new crop will be available 
after the middle of September, followed 
shortly by California reds and Baby 
Limas. Sales of Small White of the new 
crop are reported at $8.75 to $8.85, or 
about the same as recent sales of old crop. 


TOMATOES—California’s tomato crop 
has come on with a rush of late, with de- 
liveries to canners reported at 297,561 
tons to September Ist. Last year’s de- 
liveries to this date were but 71,050 tons, 
owing to adverse weather conditions. Not 
all canners have come out with full open- 
ing lists, with catsup and tomato sauce 
in this category. Fancy tomatoes are 
being quoted at $1.75 for No. 303, $2.00 
for No. 2, $2.50 for No. 2% and $9.50 for 
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No. 10. With canning just getting under 
way on a large scale, complete price lists 
are not general. 


PEACHES—Cling peaches are moving 
fairly well but a very large pack is in 
sight, despite a diversion of part of the 
crop. The large crop proved a surprise 
to most members of the trade in view of 
the extensive flood damage of last Decem- 
ber and January. Fruit has run to un- 
usually large size and quality has been 
high. Most sales of fancy halves seem 
to be very close to $3.00 for No. 2%s, 
with choice at $2.70 and standard at 
$2.60. Elberta freestone peaches are 
meeting with a good call, with fancy 
priced just under $3.50 for No. 2%s and 
choice around $3.12%. There was vir- 
tually no carryover of this item from 
last season’s pack. 


COCKTAIL—One of the larger factors 
came out during the week with a special 
allowance on fruit cocktial and this has 
been followed by similar announcements 
on the part of others. Some members of 
the trade suggest, however, that the new 
list merely lowered prices down to the 
level of other lists, so they are making 
no changes. Several concerns are quot- 
ing this item at $2.12% for No. 303 
fancy, $3.8214 for No. 2% and $12.25 for 
No. 10. 

VEGETABLES—The canning of green 
beans is about at an end, with the mar- 
ket as it has been in recent weeks. Fancy 
peas have enjoyed a good call, with prices 
well maintained and shipments active. 
Some members of the trade suggest that 
higher prices on the lower grades may 
be expected shortly. 


PLUMS—tThe crop of purple plums in 
the Pacific Northwest is but about 60 
percent of that of last year and growers 
have been holding out for higher prices. 
So far, no prices have been named on 
new pack. 


SALMON—tThe salmon canning sea- 
son in Alaska is coming to a close, with 
the output about a half a million cases 
ahead of that of last year to a corre- 
sponding date. On September 1 it had 
reached 2,819,279 cases, against 2,318,- 
690 cases a year earlier. King salmon 
accounted for 46,192 cases, red 1,001,296, 
pink 1,133,096, chum 570,358, and coho, 
68,337. This was the first time since 
1952 that the output of red salmon passed 
the million case mark. Canners report a 
strong market for almost all items in 
the list, with emphasis on red, despite the 
fact that prices on the latter are the 
highest on record. Prices on red salmon 
are $33.00-$34.00 for 1s tall and $21.00- 
$23.00 for halves. Pink salmon is moving 
at $23.00-$24.00 for talls and $12.50- 
$13.50 for halves; Medium Red talls, 
$28.00-$29.00; halves, $16.00 and quar- 
ters, $9.50, and Chum talls, $21.00 and 
halves, $11.50-$12.00. The Puget Sound 
pack of salmon is proving light and sock- 
eye halves are quoted at $23.00-$24.00 
and quarters at $13.00. 
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MORE APPLE TREES IN 
FRANCE THAN ALL USA 


There are more apple trees in France 
than in all the USA, which at once raises 
the question as to how 40 million French- 
men could consume all the apples from 
so many trees. 


Inquiry reveals that only part of the 
apples are used for dessert purposes, the 
rest going into a fermented drink called 
“cider”’. 


This and much other information about 
apple growing in England and Europe is 
reported by Dr. E. H. Glass, State Uni- 
versity and Cornell entomologist at the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, in the current 
issue of “Farm Research,” the Station’s 
quarterly magazine. Doctor Glass re- 
cently visited research laboratories and 
fruit plantings in England and on the 
continent. 


The annual production of dessert ap- 
ples in France is about equal to that of 
New York State, says Dr. Glass. “The 
growing of table or dessert apples is as 
highly skilled and complex as it is in the 
USA”, he continues. “The only advan- 
tage the European growers has is a mar- 
ket for substandard fruit. It has been a 
long time since I have encountered a 
wormy apple on the table at home, but in 
Europe this was not an uncommon ex- 
perience, 


“Quality fruit in Europe is excellent 
by all our standards, but poor quality 
fruit also gets onto the markets and in 
the homes in even the biggest cities”. 


European fruit growers have many of 
the same insects and disease problems 
that U.S. growers encounter, with a few 
additional ones, says Glass. Plum cur- 
culio, apple maggot, and red-banded leaf 
roller are lacking over there, but there 
are at least ten species of other leaf roll- 
ers, some of which are quite troublesome, 
he states. Lichens and moss, unknown 
to us, are a common sight on apple trees 
abroad. 


While cider apple trees are seldom 
sprayed, apples grown for dessert are 
carefully treated with modern pesticides, 
although on a somewhat abbreviated 
schedule compared to that followed by 
U.S. growers. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


The traffic manager has been charac- 
terized as “the newest member of the 
management team” by John H. Fred- 
erick in his new book, Traffic Department 
Organization, which Chilton Company, 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
will publish on September 19. 


Dr. Frederick, Professor of Transpor- 
tation, University of Maryland, empha- 
sizes that the traffic manager and his 
department have all too often in the past 
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been viewed as overhead expenses which 
are necessary, but undesirable. However, 
this attitude is changing and the traffic 
manager has achieved new status in 
most forward-looking organizations. 


Next to materials and labor, he says, 
“transportation generally looms as the 
largest single cost item, often taking 27 
cents out of every sales dollar.” These 
costs are controllable to a large degree 
and business has found that it can make 
a substantial profit from the traffic de- 
partment. 


Industries which have made success- 
ful use of the traffic department are 
cited as case histories by Dr. Frederick 
to illustrate the smooth working between 
the traffic and other departments of a 
firm, central traffic control, individual 
plant responsibility, and unification of 
scattered activities when a company’s 
operation is established at _ points 
throughout the country. 


Such considerations as transportation 
cost control, definite assignment of re- 
sponsibilities, the multiple forms of 
transportation, the importance of keep- 
ing management informed and the future 
of the traffic department are examined 
in detail. 


Aware that the traffic department and 
its problems hadn’t been explored thor- 
oughly heretofore, especially in the light 
of increased costs, the greater complex- 
ity of the traffic department itself, and 
the new importance of the traffic man- 
ager, Dr. Frederick produced Traffic 
Department Organization as a guide to 
management and the traffic manager 
alike. 


CROPS and WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—Beets: Sizing up 
and many feel there will be more than 
enough big beets. 


Cabbage for Kraut: Harvesting at this 
time with good quality and sufficient cab- 
bage available. 


NEW FLORENCE, PA., Sept. 5—Cabbage: 
Better than average; prospects good. 


CONVENTION SCHEDULE 
NATIONAL CANNERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


10:00-12:00 M.—N.C.A. Raw Products 
Meeting 


Evening—Young Guard Banquet 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
8:00-10:00 A.M.—N.C.A. Procurement 
Committee Breakfast 
N.C.A. Raw Products Committee 
Breakfast 
10:00-12:00 M.— N.C.A. Marketing and 
Sales Meeting 
Evening—C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance 
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FORTY-FIRST EDITION. PUBLISHED AT BALTIMORE. MO. 


GENERAL 


Buyers Cuide—Machinery & Supplies 379 
Food Brokers Directory Section . 3 
Food Laws and Regulations 19 
Food, Drug G Cosmetic Act 19 
Quality Grade Standards- rg G Frozen 144 
Standards—Identity, Qualit 59 
Packaging Section 245 
Box — 268 
Can Size: 24% 
Labeling Re quirements, Weight Statements, etc 2 
Raw Products Section 281 
Acreage, Yie! id Price, Value—Canning Crops 288 
Cases, per to 3 
Seasons—Car Dates 283 
Boers 
Pack Statistics, St Shipments—Canned 305 
Pack Statistic Gla ass eS Products 356 
Pack Statistics —Frozen Foods 
Pack Statistics—Canada 365 
Per Capita 359 
Index to Advertisers ‘ 386 
Detailed Index to Contents 384 


1916—The Industry's Reference Manual—1956 


Annual Compilation of Basic 
Facts Needed Daily By The 
Canner, Glass Packer, Freez- 
er and Allied Industries. 


1956 
Edition 


(NOW READY) 


ORDER NOW 
While the supply lasts 


($3.00 per copy) 


e@ Food and Drug Standards 
e U. S. Grades 

e Acreage & Yields 

e Packs & Stocks 

e Packaging Specifications 
e Brokers Directory 

e Buyer’s Guide 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 5.00 
4.80 
4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............0.000 4.10 
Mammoth Q Large... 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears 4.60-4.70 
Medium Spears 4.40 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 155-1.70 70 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr. No. 303............ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02........00..00 97% 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
New York & Pa. (New) 
Gr. Wh., Fcey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey. 1.50-1.75 
9.00-9.50 
Ex. a, Cut, No. 303..........1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
6.75 
No. 10 9.25 
—— Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.30 
10 11.75 
Cut, BV BNO. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 ..9.75-10.00 
Ex. Std, Cut, No. 308..........1.35-1. 
Std., 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 40 
No. 10 1.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., No. wones 70 
No. 10 0.00 
4 sv., 303 60 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Std. 1.45-1.50 
No. 0 8.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 15 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., 2 sv., No. 2.35 
No. 1 12.50 
3 sv., No, 303 2.10 
No. 11.75 
4 sv. No. 1.70 
No. 9.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Gr., No. 303........2.55-2.65 
No. 4.25 
Medium 2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, Diced, 303............ 1.10 
Fey., Sliced No. 303............+ 1. 
Midwest, Fey., SI., No. 8 oz. ...... .85 
No. 303 1.3 
No. 10 6.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
20 


Fey., No. 10—80/ov. ..........8.75 
No. 10—120/ov. 
No. 10—150/ov. .. 
No. 10—200/ov. . 
No. 10—300/ov. .. 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced, 
303’s 1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303’s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 3808 ...... 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303....1. 20-1. 25 
6.50-6.65 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 9.00 
Std., NO 1.2214-1.30 
o. 10 nom. 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303............1.35 
10 8.25-8.50 


No. 
Fey. Re Gold., 


o. 10 
W.K. & ©.S. Co, 


Gent. 
1.50-1.65 
9.25 
No. 10 8.75 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1.70 
1 sv., No. 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., 


4 sv., No. 303 


Pod Run, No. 
SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.........c0008 1.40 
Bx; 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 


Fey., 1 sv., 
1 sv., No. 
1 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 
3 sv., No. 
Ung., No. 10 


3 sv., . 303 on 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 90 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
MipWest SWEETS 
o. 10 9.50 
10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4.sv., No. 308........1. 35-1.40 40 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.05-1.10 
(nom.) 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


East, Fey., 
(nom.) 5.50-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
No. 303 1.32% 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 10 6.40-6.50 
SPINACH 
Tr Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1. 
No io 6 
Ozark, Fey., No. B08 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
No. 10 
No, 
1.90-2 ‘00 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., No. 1...... 

No. 2.00-2.10 
Ex. Ne 1.15- 1. 
No. 303 1.45-1.6 

No. 2% 
No. 10 9.25 
1. 00-1. 05 
1.321%4-1.40 
No. 2% 2.30-2.45 
7.75-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
NO, SOB 1.40-1. ry: 
No. 2 
No. 7. 
Std., No. 3038 1.25 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 3038............ 1.20-1.30 
o. 7.25 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.80-1.90 
No. 


TOMATO 1 PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 (per 15.00-16.25 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2. 35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

* West, Fey., 1.045, 

1.70 
he io 7.50 

Md., 1.10 

No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 8.25 

om. 

No. 9.00 
APPLES (East) 
No 10, Sl. 9.50-10.50 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 12.75 

Choice, 2% 3.15 

11.15 
sta: NO 21%, 2°85 
No. 10 10.00 

Fey., Peeled, No. 75 

No. 2.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
INO. BOS (MOM. ) 2.15-2.50 
No. 303 
No. 2% 4.05-4.25 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 4.00 
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R.A. Fey., > 4.05-4.25 
No. 2%. 
13.95-14.25 
No. 2% 3.32% 
No. 10 12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.95-3.05 
10.25-10.50 
2.70-2.75 
9.85-10.00 
suc ‘No. BOB 1.65-1. 
No. oh 2.6 
No. 9 
Fey., No. 3.40-3.55 
11.90-12.25 
Choice, NO, 3.12% 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., 
No. 3038 2.60 
4.00 
No. 14.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
12.75-13.05 
2.05-2.07% 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
11.75-12.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 138.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2....... ae 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
JUICES 
APPLE 
— 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.65-2.70 
1.021%4-1.05 
46 02. 2.10-2.15 
ORANGE 
a., No. 2. 1.52% 
46 oz, 3.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
2.70-3.00 
Mid We 1.30 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.50 
1.10 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 33.00-34.00 
14's 21.00-23.00 
Medium 28.00-29.00 
16.00 
23.00-24.00 
12. 50 
11. 00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 1’s.. -25-7.50 
No. 1 T Nat. .. 5.25-5.50 
Maine, 4 Oil Key .7.50-8.00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
‘11.00-12.00 


Fey., Light Meat, 

Std., Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.25 
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